Cullen implements immediate- billing policy 


by Susan Roberts 
(This is the final article in a two-part series on the 
damage-bill system at St. Michael's.) 

A billing system in which students are charged 
immediately for damages they cause to school 
property is the most recent addition to the cur- 
rent Damage Deposit report which was revised 
last spring, according to Housing Director 
Thomas Cullen. 

The immediate billing system was used last 
year in several cases, and is an ‘‘attempt to have 
students square up with the bill when it (damage) 
occurs”’ rather than wait for the bill to be process- 
ed and paid the following year, said Cullen. 

In the case of malicious damage, a bill is 
payable within 14 days, and an investigation 
(with possible disciplinary action) may follow, he 
added. This occurred several times last year, and a 
_ number of students were evicted from dorms for 
causing malicious damage, according to Dean of 
Students Michael Samara. 

The present damage system was established in 

1977 and last spring’s revision includes a detailed 









photo by David Walsh 
Taking advantage of the spring-like temperatures and warm 
waters of Lake Champlain, windsurfer Jeanne Hammond makes 
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summary of damage procedures, tips on how to 
eliminate the possibility of a large bill and what it 
costs to replace or repair some items. Copies of 
this report have been circulated among the quad 
dorms and North Campus housing, said Cullen. 

The entire damage system will be reviewed at 
the next Administration Council meeting, stated 
Samara. At that time its “strengths and 
weaknesses”’ will be weighed, he said. 

The basis of the damage system is the $50 
deposit all students pay their first year at St. 
Michael’s. Damage costs are deducted from that 
and when billings go beyond that, students pay 
the difference, explained Cullen. An example of 
this is a bill of $68.-Since the first $50 is deducti- 
ble, the student only pays the additional $18. 

Off-campus students pay a deposit of $25 
because they have no personal damages, only 
community damages, said Samara. 

The current damage report includes a ‘‘damage 
cost list’’ which gives the cost of replacement 
and repair of some items on campus. This is a 
“skeleton list’’ of common damages which is up- 
dated each year by the maintenance department, 
said Samara. 
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One desk chair in any of the quad dorms, 
Hamel, Purtill and Founders cost $67. A desk is 
$53 and a dresser is $63. The cost of a false fire 
alarm is $112 to $558, ‘‘as determined by Dean of 
Students.”” Replacement or refill of a fire ex- 
tinguisher is $56. 

Some of the highest expenses are bathroom fix- 
tures and lounge furniture. And these items, 
when damaged, must be paid for by someone, 
unless the items are just worn out from use, said 
Samara. 

Why are some dorms incurring more damage 
than others? Junior Robert Hummel attributed 
part of this to what he called the ‘‘Founder’s Hall 
tradition.”” He said residents of that dorm had 
low damage bills last year because they have 
more respect for the dorm than residents of 


. places like Hamel or Purtill, who had high bills. 


Samara agreed. He said Founder’s, among 
others, is ‘relatively free from too much 
malicious damage.” Other dorms with little 
damage are Hodson, Senior and Lyons Halls. 

But ultimately, said Samara, it should be ‘‘the 
people inside the dorm, not the name, that con- 
trols its reputation.” 
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G.A. discusses Quarry Hill, 
Homecoming, Special Olympics 


by Chris Meehan 

The General Assembly 
opened this year’s first 
meeting with a moment of 
silence for the memory of 
John ‘‘Beans’’ Booth, a stu- 
dent who lost his life this 
summer in a boating acci- 
dent on Lake Champlain. 

Michael Samara, dean of 
student life, discussed what 
he believed to be of impor- 
tance for the coming year. 
Number one on his list was 
the reduction of damage and 
a greater respect for proper- 
ty. Samara also commented 
on his hopes that this year’s 
spring weekend, formerly 
P-Day, will be limited to St. 
Michael’s students. 

Father Thomas Hoar in- 
troduced the college’s new 
campus ministry team, 
which includes Sister 
Jeanette Serra from Du- 
quesne University and 
Father Michael Cronogue 


e 


from Selma, Ala. Hoar 
described their tasks as 
‘praying and playing.”’ 

Social Committee Co- 
chairpersons Tom Malone 
and Phyllis Cietek reported 
that this year’s Quarry Hill 
Country Club party lost 
$600. They also announced 
that the Craftsbury banjo 
contest has been changed 
from Sept. 20 to Sept. 27. 

Each committee chairper- 
son was introduced and 
described the duties of each 
respective committee. 

This year’s Homecoming 
Weekend will feature a 
dance on Friday night rather 
than the traditional Satur- 
day night festivity. Jim 
Plunkett of Cape Cod, will 
perform at this year’s 
celebration. 

Athletic co-chairperson, 
Ted Hernitche Jr., anuounc- 
ed that football and soccer 
deadlines will be extended 
until Thursday, Sept. 18. 


Hernitche also announced 
plans to hold a Special 
Olympics event here in 
March. Water Safety In- 
struction will also be 
held at the Ross Sports 
Center on Tuesday and 
Thursday evening at 6 p.m. 

S.A. Vice President Eileen 
O’Brien announced plans for 
the campus radio station, 
WWPYV, to increase its 


_ power to 1,000 watts. 


Chief of Security Don Sut- 
ton was appointed G.A. 
moderator by a unanimous 
vote. 

Other motions were made 
to give class presidents G.A. 
voting rights, and to make 
the Saga Ad Hoc Food Com- 
mittee a permanent commit- 
tee. 
The following newly 
elected off-campus represen- 
tatives were announced: 
Sheila Archer, Jackie Kirby, 
Bob Hammerl, Anne Masse 
and Paul Osburne. 


This week 


Barry Commoner, 
candidate for presi- 
dent on the 
Citizen’s Party 
ticket, spoke on the 
energy situation 
and his ‘‘five per- 
cent solution”’ at 
UVM last week. 


Story, page 2. 





The Saga Food 
Service of St. 
Michael’s College 
has changed its 
face on South Cam- 
pus and added 
some changes on 
both campuses. 
Story, page 3. 
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The college field 
hockey team, which 
.. boasts a new coach 
and 12 returning 
@ veterans, tested its 
skill as it scrim- 
maged with Middle- 
bury, last Wednes- 


day. Story, page 
10. 
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Commoner promotes grass-roots democracy 


by Jeff Good 

“I know I’m running for 
president, but is it o.k. if I 
talk about facts today?”’ 
Those were the opening 
words of a man who is com- 
mitted tothe accomplish- 
ment of a ‘“‘profound politi- 
cal re-alignment in 
America’’ to an enthusiastic 
crowd of over 100 people in 
Burlington last Saturday. 

Dr. Barry Commoner, the 
Citizen’s Party candidate 
for president, outlined in a 
speech given at the Burling- 
ton Safe Energy Fair his 
reasons for initiating a third- 
party movement in 1980. 

Commoner has no _illu- 
sions about his candidacy or 
his party: “I know we are 
not going to win this year. 
What we are aiming for is 
five percent of the Novem- 
ber vote.’’ This would 
qualify the party for federal 
campaign funds and enable 
Citizen’s Party candidates 
to make their presence felt 
in the 1982 Congressional 
races and in the 1984 


Presidential contest. 


Riis 





Commoner points to the 
Republican Party, which 
was founded in 1854, lost its 
first election, and then took 
office in 1860 with Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“We are trying to affect a 
historical transition much 
like that which produced the 
abolition of slavery in the 
1800’s,’’ Commoner said. 

The main thrusts of the 
Citizen’s Party’s political 
philosophy are a return to 
“grass roots democracy” 
and the elimination of the 
corporate stranglehold on 
American politics. 

“Grass roots politics’ to 
Commoner means a “‘re-vita- 
lization of the electoral pro- 
cess.’ He claims that elec- 
toral democracy is ‘“‘a pro- 
cess which has been demean- 
ed by a removal of the real 
issues by the candidates.”’ 

Commoner believes that 
“it is absolutely essential to 
the survival of the American 
nation that all participate (in 
the voting process). It is es- 
pecially important that 
those who now refuse to vote 
because they feel no real 
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Citizens Party Presidential Candidate Barry Commoner calls for 
increased development of our solar energy resources. Commoner 
campaigned in Burlington last Saturday addressing numerous au- 
diences including an Energy Fair sponsored by the Burlington Safe 


Energy Coalition. 
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choices are being offered to 
get involved.” 

Commoner feels that the 
Citizen’s Party, by empha- 
sizing the important issues, 
offers such a choice. 

Commoner espouses a 
political philosophy which 
he labels ‘‘Democratic Inter- 
vention,’ which aims at 
reducing the over-control of 
big business of American 
politics. He claims that ma- 
jor political decisions are 
made not by the people but 
rather by ‘large corporate 
interests who act not in the 
national interest but in the 
interest of profit.” 

Such special interests, 
Commoner aruges, are 
responsible for the un- 
healthiness of the American 
economy because they 
perpetuate the two major 
downfalls of the U.S. econo- 
mic system: the over-empha- 
sis of ‘‘an idiotic and suici- 
dal arms race and the lack of 
attention given to develop- 
ing alternative energy 
sources.”’ 

Commoner claims that the 
basic aim of most all our 
military projects, which 
some claim eat up 45 percent 
of our tax dollar, is to pre- 
pare for a nuclear war. 

“This is insane,’’ states 
Commoner, ‘‘Because 
nobody wins in a nuclear 
war!’’ When questioned as 
to what actual measures 
should be taken to defend 
the U.S., Commoner remark- 
ed “I believe in defending 
the U.S. against real threats. 
We have no border threats; 
the only tangible threat is 
that we, or the Russians, 
might start a nuclear war. 
The first step in defense, 
therefore, is to eliminate the 
threat (the arms race).”’ 

With the money saved 
from the scrapping of 
“foolish and wasteful mili- 
tary expenditures” which 


Anti-draft group to march in Boston 


The Boston Alliance 
Against Registration and 
the Draft (BAARD) and the 
Boston Clamshell Coalition 
will hold a march from 
Copley Square to the Boston 
Common, where a rally will 
be held to protest draft 
registration on October 4. 

Daniel Ellsberg, the an- 
tiwar activist of ‘‘Pentagon 
Papers” fame, will be the 
keynote speaker. Howard 
Zinn, Grace Paley, and 
Michio Kaku will also speak 
“in support of renewed op- 
position to the increasingly 
aggressive, militaristic 
direction of the administra- 
tion and Congress.” 


BAARD coordinated post . 


office actions in Boston this 


profit only the military- 
industrial complex, Com- 
moner proposes to imple- 
ment some of the projects of 
his ‘‘Democratic Interven- 
tion” philosophy. Some pro- 
jects are: nationalization of 
the railroads and of U.S. 
Steel’s badly-ailing Youngs- 
town plant. 

Another key element of 
the Citizen’s Party philoso- 
phy is the belief expressed 
by Commoner that ‘“‘the 
energy crisis is at the root of 
our economic crisis.’’ Draw- 
ing on his background as a 
scientist and professor, 
Commoner points out that 
the cost of recovering non- 
renewable resources such as 
oil and coal grows exponen- 
tially; ie. the cost in real 
dollars increases at a rate 
much more rapid than that 
of production, thereby caus- 
ing increasingly expensive 
energy supplies. 

The ultimate solution, 
Commoner holds, ‘‘can only 
be found in a shift to the 
renewable energy source 
provided by the sun.” 

“‘Solar energy,’’ says Com- 
moner, ‘is not only the 
direct rays of the sun, it is 
also the wood and corn 
which could heat our homes 
and produce enough ethyl 
alcohol to satisfy one and a 
half times the current de- 
mand for automobile fuel.’’’ 
All of this ‘“‘can be accom- 


plished with today’’s techno-- 


logy,” he said. 

To aid in the process, 
Commoner’s ‘Democratic 
Intervention’”’ would under- 
take such projects as buying 
into financially shaky cor- 
porations such as Chrysler. 

‘Why not buy into Chry- 
sler and have them build 
energy-saving devices such 
as co-generators which are 
now in widespread demand 
here in America and yet are 
only manufactured by Fiat 


Newsbriefs — 


summer. Thousands of peo- 


ple from Eastern Massachu- « 


setts participated in these 
actions by leafletting, acts 
of civil disobedience, and 


GREs suspended in N.Y. _ 


The Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations Board has an- 
nounced that, as a result of 
the new amendments to the 
New York State law 
regulating standardized 
testing, it will be necessary 
to temporarily suspend ad- 
ministration of all 20 GRE 
Advanced (subject) Tests in 
New York State effective 
immediately. 

Although the amend- 
ments to the New York law, 
adopted June 30, were 


in Italy?’’ queried Com- 
moner. 

- Commoner quipped, ‘‘An- 
derson may look like a pro- 
fessor, but I am one’”’ and 
“You all know that Reagan 
has already flunked his ~ | 
course in evolutionary 
biology.” 

“Any candidate who can’t 
understand that solar 
energy is the key to Ameri- 
can economic woes doesn’t 
deserve your vote,’’ the can- 
didate said. 

In a subsequent interview, ~ 
this reporter questioned the — 
candidate. 

Good: ‘“‘You have advo- — 
cated a drastic cutback in 
military spending but claim 
that it is essential to main- 
tain world peace. What . 
about the threat of Soviet 
aggression?” 

Commoner: “It is a mis- 
take to think that the Rus- 
sians have an aggressive 
foreign policy. They display 
aggressive behavior only 
when they feel threatened. 
Instead of offering military © 
aid to Pakistan at the time 
of Russia’s invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, we should have 
withdrawn all military 
presence in the area, thereby 
soothing the nerves of the 
Russians. 

Good: “Do you feel that 
the American people are | 
ready for your Democratic 


- Intervention? Doesn’t it a 


smack too much of socialism __ 
for the American ideal?” 2 
Commoner: ‘‘Let’s not — 
forget that the Government | 
is run by the people. If — 
Americans participate inthe 
election of leaders who deal 
with real issues, then it is 
the people who will ultimate- _ 
ly control the operations of | 
government-supported ven- 
tures. Let’s not blame on 
government our misuse of _ 
the democratic process.” 


SOHSCHSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOESES ~~ 


post office closings through 
“direct action tactics,” ac- 
cording to a press release 
from the Cambridge, mies : 
organization. : 





designed to give students 
easier access to tests already 
administered, they made 
compliance more difficult by 
extending the law to include - 
public disclosure of one form 
of each of the 20 GRE Ad- 
vanced Tests (tests in dif- 
ferent fields) every three 
years. As a result, the GRE 
Board is suspending the ad- 
ministration of these tests in — 
the state until the full im- 
pact of the requirement can 
be assessed. 


Food manager touts south-cafe facelift, 


menu improvements, meal-card changes © 


by Chris Meehan 
Special features in this 
year’s meal contract include 
eight steak dinners and two 
steak .and egg breakfasts. 
These special features, along 


with physical changes made - 


in the south campus 
cafeteria, have. greatly 
enhanced the meal program, 


according’ to SMC Saga 


_ Food Manager .Thomas 
_ Ryan. ° 


For those who have not 


_ yet noticed, there are six ad- 
‘ditional punches on - this 
‘year’s meal ticket which will 


- entitle students to several — 


new features. The punches 
are located. at: the upper 
right-hand corner - of . the 
meal ticket. Two of these 
punches will allow the stu- 
dent to bring guests into the 
cafeteria. Another two will 

allow the ticket holder to br- 
ing any two of his or her 
favorite faculty or ad- 
ministration members into 


- the cafeteria. The remaining 


two punches will allow the 
student to eat at the Purple 
Knights Snack Bar. Each 
punch is equivalent to a 
$1.75 meal at the snack bar. 
' The new Saga also offers a 
sandwich bar. Monday 
_ through Friday at lunch 
time. There will be a daily 
special and sandwiches 
made to order. The plan also 

includes 16 pace changes, 
_ ~many of which we saw last 


year. These include’ such 
items as movies during meal 
time, a Thanksgiving buffet, 


cider and donuts and. an- 


assortment of others. , 
The redesign of the south 
campus cafeteria was done 
by the Kencliff Construction 
Company of South Burl- 
ington at an estimated cost 


of $60,000: Crabtree 


‘Associates of - Cambridge, 


Mass. were responsible for 
the actual layout. - 
The new layout was 


' designed for speeding up the 


lines which have characteriz- 
ed Saga meal time in the 
past. Ryan said that, 


-although he had not an- 


ticipated some 1,700 
students, the number has 


not had a-detrimental effect 


on service. 

“This new design is much 
more accommodating and 
should be much more 
satisfactory to our customers 


_ than the old layout,” said 


Ryan. One major change 
that Ryan cited as a great 
benefit is the way the lines 
are handled. Under the old 
system people would form a 
line from the serving 
counter all the way through 
the cafeteria and out the 
doors. This year only as 
many people as can be serv- 
ed will be admitted to the 


dining room. ‘‘This way, once 
you're in the dining room, 


you don’t have to wait ‘any 


longer,’’ commented Ryan. 


In addition to the design © 


changes, cafeteria tables 
were sanded and refinished. 
New banners also hang from 
the ceiling of the cafeteria. 
These banners are not mere- 
ly decorative, Ryan’ said. 
They serve to reduce noise in 
the main campus cafeteria. 
Ryan said more improve- 
ments are yet to come. Such 
new equipment as ice 
makers, an ice cream freezer, 
15-foot stainless steel tray 
bars and a new salad bar are 


_ on the way. 


Although some students 
may feel that they are not 
getting a fair deal because 
they do not eat meat, assis- 
tant Manager Jack Lundie 


‘said plenty of options are 


available. Since the meal 
plan is required. of all 
students who live on cam- 
pus, anyone who may be a 
strict vegetarian might wish 


to look into off-campus ac- - 


commodations. 


- This is not to say that the — 


Saga menu does not include 
vegetarian selections, Lun- 
die said. ‘‘Every meal will 
have one vegetarian item, 
even though it is not 
published on our advance 
menu.’’ The only items 
published in the advance 
menu are the two main en- 
trees. There is also a salad 
bar available to those who so 
desire. 





; photo by David Walsh 
Deli-lovers feast daily at lunchtime at Saga’s newest and most 
popular feature. 
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A G.A. for students 


Well, the Student Association has officially begun its fall 
schedule with the first meeting of the General Assembly Tues- 
day night. 

The meeting was apparently tranquil — and short — from all 
accounts, a relative calm before the flurry of ‘‘stormy”’ issues 
the legislative body will tackle through the rest of the 
semester. 

One participant commented after the meeting that she won’t 
mind attending the Science Hall sessions for the rest of the 
semester if they are all that short — not much chance in that. 

Many relative — and not so relative — topics come to the at- 
tention of the G.A. every year, and this semester looks to be no 
different. Right now, the body is discussing new appointees, 
party losses, and Jim Plunkett at Homecoming. 

Later in the year, the issues will not be that simple. 

Doubtless, the student legislative body on campus serves a 
positive function — if it serves the student. Too often in the 
past, such service has turned inward to the needs of the body 
itself, affecting the average student in only an accidental 
nature. 

This fall, the G.A. will again attempt to avoid such an in- 
troverted state. 

Let us hope, then, as students who are affected — accident or 
not — by the decisions of the G.A., that the legislative body 
will use its discretion in a ‘‘representative’’ fashion in the com- 
ing weeks. 


GC 


The continuing Saga 


Returning students have undoubtedly noticed that the 
South Campus cafeteria underwent quite a face-lift over the 
summer. A splash of much-needed color and major structural 
changes transformed a rather boring eating place into an un- 
mistakable replica of a fast-food restaurant. 

But, with these changes, a number of problems have arisen. 
The dreaded 45-minute wait within the cafeteria doors has now 
been moved to the Alliot lobby. Granted, it doesnt take half as 
long to get inside but last spring there were promises that the 
line would be eliminated entirely. 

And now, instead of the single-file ‘‘concentration camp” 
means of getting food, we have the ‘‘scrambled"’ system, which 
is quite confusing. At least they could have written those 
ridiculous neon signs in English. 

Admittedly, there are some assets to the new Saga. The 
design change is a welcome relief. And the deli bar at lunch is a 
definite improvement. Finally, we have an alternative to 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. And we’re eating steak 
four times a semester. This is much better than the previous 
one-steak-a-semester meals, which inevitably occurred on long 
weekends. 

In the end, Saga hasn't really changed. Except for the deli 
bar, the quality of the food hasn't greatly improved. But at 
least a sincere effort is being made at giving the students what 
they want, rather than cutting corners and saving dollars to 
produce toally unpalatable meals. 
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Tradition 


To the Editor: 

Although I am just a 
freshman at St. Michael’s 
College, I have had many 
contacts with the school in 
past years. My father gradu- 
ated from St. Michael’s in 
1952, and I presently have 
two sisters here. 

I knew I would have to 
write this letter the moment 
I picked up your first publi- 
cation of this newspaper. 
Seeing the name ‘‘The 
Defender’’ immediately 
reproduced in my mind the 
image of my father’s 
angered face the day my 
sister brought home her year- 
book with the word ‘‘Hill- 
top”’ inscribed on the cover. 
I’m sure he was expecting a 
Shield. 

My sister approached me 
instantly on Friday, Sept. 12 
and insisted that I defend 
the name “Defender.” This 


is impossible for the time 


has come for a line to be 
drawn on this sexism issue. 
Must we defend equal rights 
and at the same time nullify 


i | SS Pas 
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ce 


all tradition associated with 
St. Mike’s? 

There will be an extra bed 
at St. Mike’s for one of those 
30 student’s waiting to get 
on-campus housing when 
they add the name of a 
female saint to the school’s 
name and forfeit our Purple 
Knight for a Green Amazon. 

Which now brings me to 
Mr. Flanagan’s statement 
on the housing situation 
here. I’m sure he wouldn’t 


mind sacrificing his room to - 


come live in a cubicle packed 
with three students on-cam- 
pus would he? ' 
Let’s get our act together. 
It may be nice to have so 
many students enrolled this 
year, but just wait for the 
reaction of prospective 
students and their parents 
when they visit the living 
quarters this fall and see the 
conditions. Wait until word 
reaches the high schools 
that St. Mike’s requires you 
to bring a tent just in case 
they can’t put you up for the 


night. I’m sure we won't . 


have this problem next year 
then, will we? There’ll be so 





BUT 
SAY HE GOES/ 


CC. 


Se ee ee ee eee ee 


\N 


4, 


Letters 


much room I might even get 


‘my own room. — a 


Daniel Dwyer 


Appalled 
To the editor: 
As a freshman, I am ap- 


palled by the maintenance — 


service at Saint Michael’s. — 


Not that I was expecting the © 
Waldorf-Astoria, but I~ 


would like my 


screen held up by more than et 


ivy. 


7 , 
™ ee Yee ee ea ee. a ee St 





The screen is not the end. a 


My chair is sliced open, — 


creating a 


> 


sat in. Ryan Hall is als 


simulated K 
snowstorm whenever it is 


plagued with windows which 
are permanently opened in — 
the 40-degree weather, — 
bathroom doors that won't — 


shut, 


in a ten-minute period. 
I realize that Ryan is the 
oldest dorm on campus, and 


and showers that — 
range from scalding to frigid _ 


that the maintenance crew is _ 


probably very busy, but — 


some attempt should be — 
made to rectify these pro- 


blems. 
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Presidential candidates offer energy plans 


by Jeff Good 

“Sheik Yamani (of Saudi 
Arabia) remains the most in- 
fluential vote in American 
energy policy.’’ That this 
statement from a Sept. 15 
New York Times editorial, is 
accepted as an undeniable 
fact reflects a frightening 
reality to all Americans; the 
economic health of the 
American: nation is deter- 
mined not by Americans, 
but by OPEC countries. 


That this situation exists 
is not really open to ques- 
tion; it is a fact. What are 
open to question are the 
solutions currently being of- 
fered for our economic woes; 
it seems that they are all 
doomed to ultimate failure 
because of their refusal to 
recognize the energy pro- 
blem as the source of our 
economic difficulties. 
I would like to suggest 

that the only viable solution 
is one of deceptive simplici- 
_ty, and is not recognized by 
any of the major programs. 

To begin with the 


Paranoia settles in 
Student lame 


ridiculous, Ronald Reagan 
tells us to leave the cure for 
our economic ills to that 
great American god, Free 
Enterprise. Though this no- 
tion has a certain romantic 
(and hence political) appeal, 
it seems rather obvious that 
no thinking person would 
want to trust America’s 
economic future, the future 
of our lives, to the decision- 
makers in Detroit. 

And the energy problem? 
Reagan tells us to ignore 
Carter’s plea for austerity in 
energy use, as “‘there’s more 
than enough oil right here at 
home!” Stick with Holly- 
wood, Ron. 

For his part, Carter has 
recently released an eco- 
nomic plan which would pro- 
vide $27.6 billion in tax cuts 
aimed mostly at stimulating 
business investment and 
aiding failing corporations, 
along with some $4 billion to 
create new jobs. Energy oc- 
cupies a relatively minor 
position (due to its complex, 
and therefore politically 
hard-to-manipulate, nature); 
Carter’s proposal to save six 
percent in oil imports 


through a conversion of 
Northeastern utilities from 
oil to coal is currently frozen 
in Congress. 

John Anderson, while not 
proposing much in the way 
of innovative economic 
policy, has proposed a 
realistic solution (albeit a 
partial one) to the energy 
problem in his 50-cent tax on 
gasoline. 

My presentation of these 
economic policies is highly 
simplified, and each has its 
redeeming qualities (not to 
be too hard on Reagan; it 
should be noted that he ad- 
vocates an investment in- 
centive program much like 
Carter’s). It remains ob- 
vious,though, even to those 
of us wallowing in hopeless 
ignorance of economic prin- 
ciples that all the policies 
overlook one basic fact — as 
long as we are commited to 
oil as our basic energy 
source, OPEC has us by the 
economic short hairs. 

Barry Commoner, the 
Citizen’s Party candidate 
for president, feels that the 
key to a healthy America 
lies in a shift from non- 


diverse and effective network of cross references 


renewable resources (oil, 
coal, shale oil) to the 
renewable resource of solar 
energy. Though his views on 
foreign policy are frighten- 
ingly neive (i.e., ‘The Rus- 
sians only display aggres- 
sion when they are 
nervous.’’), he doesn’t seem- 
to be too far off on this one. 
The words ‘‘solar energy” 
usually bring to mind the 
hopeless image of acres of 
collector panes stretched 
beneath a cloudy Vermont 
sky. However, as Commoner 
points out, solar energy is 
also manifested in wood and 
corn, two resources which 
could lead America back to 
energy independence. 
Everyone knows that 
wood can be used to heat 
homes and that grain can 
ferment into alcohol. But did 
you know that recent 
studies (like the one done at 
M.I.T.) have shown that the 
two together could produce, 
through fermentation, 
enough ethylalcohol (long 
known to be a good automo- 
bile fuel) to satisfy our cur- 
rent demand for car fuel? 
And all this can be done 


with no reduction in food 
production, using current 
technology. 

If it’s so simple, then why 


_ hasn’t it already been done? 


To be frank, I don’t know; 
perhaps it’s that the most 
simple solutions are over- 
looked when the symptoms 
are confused with the illness 
itself. 

The yearning for short- 
term profit, the desire to 
blame on Japan the results 
of Detroit’s short-sighted- 
ness and a general myopia 
have all combined to obscure 
that which is at the root of 
our economic illness — our 
reliance on a non-renewable 
resource. 

Commoner’s program of 
“Democratic Intervention,”’ 
according to which the 
government subsidizes fail- 
ing industries and directs 
them toward a productivity 
which would serve not only 
the interests of profit (as Free 
Enterprise must necessarily 
do) but also (and primarily) 
national interest, is often 
labeled a euphemistic form 
of socialism. 

Cont. on page 8 


nts off-campus hardships 


choking down another cup of that squeezed card- 


Si) a, Oa eee 
ey 


by John Wagner 


“To Wallow With the Eagles at Night, and 
Soar with the Pigs in the Morning” 
H.S. Thompson 


Many strange and twisted thoughts ran madly 
through my head this Wednesday morning. I 
can’t figure out if the pain in my head is from 
sleeping on the floor by the window, from my 

_brain resting against the waterless cavity of my 
skull which is dry from drinking, or from a com- 
bination of the two. 

I do know I am depressed . . . probably my sub- 
conscious slowly realizing it has to deal with the 
Burlington Free Press. Fragments of dreams 

from the previous night recall important 
headlines: ‘‘Four pigs die in fire” . . . “Nun hit by 
runaway Volkswagon.” 

On the other hand, it may be my body knowing 
a only thing to eat is a dried zucchini in the 


I tell myself not to worry .. . taste is only the 
first step in the process of nutrition, meaning 
nothing. It is the stomach that extracts the good 
from the food. Taste is no object. I will have to 
repeat that several times when I add the taco 
sauce for flavor. 

I think I have just enough of this odd vegetable 
to last three more meals. I’ll take some in my sack 
for lunch and hide the rest in the bushes out front 
so that the vagrants living with me don’t get 
their greasy little hands on it. There is nothing 
worse than walking home late at night, the mouth 
playfully watering over the thought of a fried zuc- 
chini and raw onion sandwich, only to find it’s 
been eaten, made into a pipe, or (and this is my 
worse fear) fed to the neighborhood dogs. 

The want ads in the Free Press offer scant 
listings of apartments. Three phone calls later I 
am still nowhere. These people are afraid of 
students. They want working people or couples. I 
feel like telling them I am a couple... A couple of 
college students looking for an apartment to 
destroy . .. and that they have been chosen as the 
victim. 

I quickly stop the thought from going any fur- 
ther; these shameless geeks probably have a 


and if word gets out that this is my intention, I’ll 
never get a place. 

Relations are already strained with my present 
landlord, a group of friends who have graciously 
agreed to run a halfway house for the less for- 
tunate. My finances are quickly dwindling, being 
sucked up by the prepared food market, local bars 
and college bookstores. My mission is marked by 
a sense of urgency — I must find a place to live. 

Hitch-hiking anywhere tends to take the edge 
off a person’s optimism, and this rainy morning 
in Winooski is no exception. Hundreds pass me. 
People from IBM and workers from the area 
zoom by, my presence to some not even provok- 
ing the contempt of a questioning glance. 

As 8:30 a.m. closes in I find myself worked into 
a state of panic, rushing all over the road doing 
everything but jumping in front of the cars to get 
them to stop. I try to express myself through ac- 
tion, but no one understands my pointing and 
mouthing words. I write ‘‘Harmless’’ on my note 
book and hold it up with a five-dollar bill. Still no 
response. My books fall out of my arms into the 
wet street. The wind blows the papers and Add- 
Drop cards everywhere. 

I run around picking them up, dodging cars, 
spastically waving my thumb in the air to pass- 
ing cars. People look at me like I’m a palm tree. I 
reach into my sack for some beer I keep handy for 
occasions such as this, and sit in the wet cold 
street, the rain falling heavily on my shoulders. 
Finally a friend passes and stops. 

‘‘What were you doing out there, John?” 

“Just trying to get a ride, man, just trying to 
get a ride.”’ 

On the way up the hill, we pass someone who 
had given me a particularly nasty look. I hang out 
the window and scream, ‘‘Good thing you didn’t 
pick me up, I probably would have left your 
bloody, beaten body next to your burning car at 
the top of the hill anyway . . . and besides that, 
your wife is ugly!”’ 

He doesn’t hear me, he just looks, wondering 
what this person is saying leaning out the win- 
dow, a beer in one hand, trying to light a cigarette 
with the other, screaming at the top of his lungs. 
He probably wonders why people like me aren’t 
put away ... well, we are, in colleges all over the 
country. 

- I stagger up to the snack bar. The thought of 


board they call coffee upsets me so much I run to 
the bathroom thinking I am going to vomit. 

I am not yet fully recovered from the time I was 
squirming around the gym floor in a drug-crazed 
frenzy, finding out that all the courses I wanted 
were CLOSED! 

Late for my 8:30, I fall into the room in a pile of 
disorganization. The class gives me a strange 
look. Paranoia sinks into my head, giving my 
warped and twisted brain a new factor to deal 
with. I fumble for another beer. The time drags 
on, the questions harder, the answers more inade- 
quate, the beer warmer. 

Afternoon classes behind me, I headed for the 
library, a monument to composure. I really enjoy 
the time I spend there able to concentrate on the 
things that are important to me. In the quiet at- 
mosphere, I can actually devote time to construc- 
tive things .. . sleep. The study rooms (window- 
less, of course) offer the best sleeping spots in the 
Winooski area. 

I wake up in late evening and decide to head 
home. Maybe walk and burn off some of this para- 
noia that builds up after a day of classes, offices 
and friendly people. 

As I cross the street onto Malletts Bay Avenue 
the zucchini is the only thing in my mind. I am 
ravished. I can just about smell the Ring Dings 
from across the parking lot at the Grand Union. I 
look up toward the house and am struck with a 
sense of horror. 

What is that moving around in the bushes? 
WHAT IS THAT MOVING AROUND IN THE 
BUSHES BY MY ZUCCHINI? It’s a dog. A 
common neighborhood mut digging in the leaves 
where I’d hidden my ‘‘zuc.” 

I drop my books and run up the hill with one 


thing savagely in mind — to wrench the zucchini 


out of that mongrel’s mouth at all costs. The dog 
senses my aggression and flees. I follow and drop 
on the sucker like a ton of bricks. The ensuing 
battle is monumental, with moves of strategic 
genius on both sides. But finally the rational, 
thinking mind triumphs over the mindless, the 
good over the evil, the shrewd over the savage... 
the dog wins. 

I melt into the sidewalk like a piece of chewed 
bubble gum, wasted, all the sweetness chomped. 
out of me with nothing to look forward to but to 
do it all over again tomorrow. 
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The S.A. proudly presents the 1980-81 FILM FE 
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Paramount Pictures Presents A Freddie Fields Production A Film by Paul Schrader 
Richard Gere in"American Gigolo” Lauren Hutton Executive Producer Freddie Field 
Produced by Jerry Bruckheimer Written and Directed by Paul Schrader | -.saece. 
4 REstTRICTEO «<> | A Paramount Picture $ © 


UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 


| PARENT OR AQULT GUARGIAN Conencut i csk xxi 
PARAMOUNT DIC TURE OGHILHIATION ALLE 
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SEE THE ORIGINAL 
‘PSYCHO’ UNCUT! 












CHARLES BUCK 
GRODIN CANNON HENRY 


GARDENIA “WARDEN 
SCREENPLAY BY ELAINE MAY AND WARREN BEATTY 
PRODUCED 


BY WARREN BEATTY 
DIRECTED SY WARREN BEATTY AND BUCK HENRY 


(PG lewa come vx von A PARAMOUNT PICTURE & 
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BEST FILM 
OF THE YEAR. 
BEST DIRECTOR 
OF THE YEAR. 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS 
AWARDS 1971 


A Stanley Kubrick Production “A CLOCKWORK ORANGE Starring Malcolm McDow 4 
and Miriam Karlin - Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick - Based on the novel by An | 
Directed by Stanley Kubrich - Ceecutwe Producers Max L Raan and Si Litenott + \ 


Original soundtrack avoilable on Warner Bros. 
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9/14 Heaven Ci 
9/21 Clockwor!| 
9/28 Warriors/| 
10/5 Breaking } 
10/26 Fog/ Psyci 
11/9 Americant 
11/16 The Ros) 
12/7 Jungle Be 

All movies $1.25 exc 

marked* which are $f 


be shown in McCa; 
Center at 7 & 9 p.m 
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STIVAL 








THESE ARE THE ARMIES 
OF THE NIGHT. 


“AUDIENCES WILL SIMPLY CHERISH Tonight they're all out to get the Warriors. 
‘BREAKING AWAY’.” 


66 A Richard Schickel, TIME MAGAZINE 


COCKEYED 
MASTERPIECE 
—SEE IT 
TWICE.” 


- JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
NEWSWEEK 


1979 Paramount Pictures Corporahon 
Al Rights Reserved 


Paramount Pictures Presents A Lawrence Gordon Production 
“THE WARRIORS" Executive Producer Frank Marshall Based 
Upon the Novel by Sol Yurick Screenplay by David Shaber 
and Walter Hill Produced by Lawrence Gordon Directed y 
Walter Hill 


—sasraicten <>) 
Ree 
Puaiat oe ute! coutoan 





BREAKING AWAY 


20th Comnsy Fox Peseres A PETER YATES ALM “BREAKING ANAY” 
DENNIS CHRISTOPHER DENNIS QUAID DANIEL STERN and JACKIE EARLE HALEY 
asosarng BARBARA BARRIE PAUL DOOLEY rmocuorg ROBYN DOUGLASS 
20th Century-Fox presents Produced ard Orected by PETER YATES When by STEVE TESICH Muse Adarted by PATRICK WILLIAMS 
ener NEWMAN COLORBY DeLUXE sor werner enn 


MASH ae 2° 
es ~T Ter wor ee sree © 1979 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX Ee 


An Ingo Preminger Production 
PANAVISION ® Cotor by DE LUXE ® 


Bolt Your Doors. 
Lock Your Modows. 
ye in 





jester... 
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His name is Mowe 
andhewas raised 
by wolves. 






way 
10* 
en JOHN CARPENTER’S 

igilo 
3 JOHN CARPENTER. who startled the world with “Halloween,” 

now brings you the ultimate experience in terror. 

k JOHN CARPENTER’S eae rer ea 

5 2 Staring ADRIENNE BARBEAU, , JOHN HOUSEMAN 
Pt those WALT DISNEY’S and JANET LEIGH as Kathy Williams 
-00 wi E and starring HAL HOLBROOK as Father Malone 

-. THE Produced by DEBRA HILL Written by JOHN CARPENTER and DEBRA HILL 

ny a Directed by JOHN CARPENTER Executive Producer CHARLES 8. BLOCH 


Phi | HARRIS, ‘Sebastian CABOT, Louis PRIMA, George SANDERS, ‘Steding HOLLOWAY am ENTERTAINMENT DISCOVERIES INC PRE 
TAVCO EMBASSY PICTURES 
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Friday, Sept. 10 
9 p.m.Dartmouth College 
Players Alumni, production 
of ‘‘A Good Evening Beyond 
the Fringe,’’ Hopkins 
Center. Tickets $4 and $6. 
(603) 646-2422. 

TOL OALALALOALY 
Saturday, Sept. 20 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. A Crafts Fair, 
Dartmouth College, Hop- 
kins Center, Hanover, N.H. 
10:30 a.m. Field . Hockey, 

Norwich University. 

11:30 a.m. Mass, Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel. 
12 noon Men’s Tennis, New 
Hampshire College. 

1-3 p.m. Stress management 
workshop, Lake Champlain. 
Limit 10 people. Contact Fr 
Maurice Ouellette, x2547. 
1:30 p.m. Cross-country, St. 
Anslem’s College (away). 
1:30 p.m. Soccer, St. 
Anslem’s College (away). 


~ 


Sunday, Sept. 21 

11 a.m. Mass, Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 

1-3 p.m. Stress management 
workshop, Lake Champlain. 
Limit 10 people. Contact Fr. 
Maurice Ouellette, x2547. 

7 & 9 p.m. S.A. social com- 
mittee presents “Clockwork 


Orange,’”’ McCarthy Arts 
Center. $1.25 admission 
with SMC I.D. 


9 p.m. Mass, Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 


PLOT OVO VOLD OH 


Monday, Sept. 22 
2:30-3:30 p.m. Resume 
writing workshop for 
seniors, Student Resource 
Center, x2547. 

3. p.m. Field hockey, 
Champlain College. 

6:30 p.m. S.A. social com- 
mittee meeting, Alliot 104. 


Announcements 


Rhodes Scholarships 


The trustees of the Rhodes 
Scholarship have announced 
the 1980 election to the scho- 
larships, which are worth 
more than $14,000 per year. 


‘They are open to unmarried 
U.S. citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 24 who will 
have received a bachelor’s 
devree by October, 1981. 


‘Te scholarships can be held 
auf any college in Oxford 
University, 
{wo or three years. 

The qualities upon which 
selection is based include: 
literary and scholastic abili- 
ty and attainments; strong 


moral character and leader- 
ship. ability: and physical 
vigor. ‘“‘as shown by fond- 


England, for 


ness for and_ success in 
sports.”’ 

Candidates may apply 
either in their home state or 
in a state in which they have 
attended at least two years 
of college. Applications 
must be made during the 
month of October. 

In recent years, at least 
one St. Michael's student 
has ‘‘made it’’.to the state 
competition. Most St. 
Michael's students also have 
the advantage of choosing 
between either their home 
state or Vermont in which to 
make their application. 
Prospective applicants may 
obtain further information 
and applications from. Dr. 
Terrence Tilley in 111 
Bergeron, ext. 2371. 


Calendar‘of Erantee 


OLPOLOLPOLOLD OH 


Tuesday, Sept. 23 
1 p.m. Golf, Goss Tourna- 
ment, Burlington Country 
Club. 
2:30-3:30 p.m. Resume 
writing workshop for 
seniors, Student Resource 
Center, x2547. 
3 p.m. Men’s tennis, 
Potsdam State College 
(away). 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Workshop on 
“Communicating with Pro- 


fessors, Classmates, Room- ' 


mates, and Advisors,’’ Stu- 
dent Resource Center, 
x2547. 

6:30 p.m. S.A. senate 
meeting, Science 107. 


8 p.m. Hans Gebhard, 
organist, Dartmouth College 
Hopkins Center. Tickets 
$6.50 and $3.50. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24 
2 p.m. Women’s tennis, 
Plattsburgh State College. 
3:15 p.m. Vermont Society 
of Certified Public Accoun- 
tants presents UVM/SMC 
Career Day, Room 150-Com- 
mons, UVM Living and 
Learning Center. Contact 
Wendy Saville, 
Resource Center, x2531. 

4 p.m. Six-mile cross- 
country race for all in- 
terested, Ross Sports 
Center. Winners receive in- 
tramural awards. 

8-12:30 p.m. Coffeehouse, 
Alliot lobby. 


LPALALALVIALVOLT 


Thursday, Sept. 25 
8 p.m. Poetry Reading, 
Alliot Hall. Anyone is wel- 
come to read their own or so- 
meone else’s material. 


Student 


Friday, Sept. 26 
G.O.P. vice-presidential 
nominee George Bush will 
be the featured speaker at a 
Vermont State Republicar 
dinner. Ross Sports Center. - 
Student tickets $10 and $20. 
For reservations contact 
Paul Murphy, Joyce 153, 
x2276. 


OVO VOLOLOLDS | 


Meetings, social activities, 5% 


and special events of in- 
terest to all students at St. 
Michael’s College occur 
every day. But we don’t 
print them unless someone ~ 
sends us a notice. ye 

Announcements about up- 
coming activities must be 
sent in at least a week before _ 
they take place. Drop us a | 
line at our office in Alliot 
210, or send your notice to 
Box 295. 


Energy solutions evade politicians 


Cont. from page 5 

Yet, his program doesn’t 
seem to differ greatly from 
current U.S. subsidizing of 
Lockheed and Chrysler, and 
the more subtle subsidizing 
of industries through tax 
breaks. Not many would 
declare these programs evil; 
in fact, they are believed by 
most to be of absolute 
necessity. 

It would be stupid to give 
your last $100 to a friend 
who just lost five times that 
at the track, wouldn’t it? 
And yet, we are willing to 
dole out billions to corpora- 
tions which are ignoring the 
bread and butter solutions 
in their pursuit of short- 
term solutions to an ulti- 
mately unsolvable problem. 

Why not recognize that oil 
is a dead-end street and shift 
our emphasis to utilizing the 


energy resource which 
North America, with all its 
rich farmland and forests, is 
better equipped than any 
other land-mass to use to its 
advantage: the sun? 

Why not provide tax cuts 
for those who invest in the 
development of various 
forms of solar energy? Why 
not subsidize Chrysler with 
the understanding that they 
are to develop cars designed 
specifically for the use of 
ethyl alcohol? 


With surprisingly little 


thought (as automobiles 
already run well on ethyl 
alcohol), Detroit could make 
a quantum leap ahead of 
Japan, thereby saving its 
own, and America’s, neck. 
Why not create new jobs in 
the area of producing and 
operating fermenting 
machines to produce 





alcohol? The technology is 
here today in the booze in- 
dustry; let’s use it! 

The answer is simple, not 
simplistic. What is simplis- 
tic is the equation of a blind 
‘laissez faire’’ attitude 
toward the free enterprise 
system and the democratic 
principle upon which this 
country is based. 

Democracy, to me, means 
giving to all the opportunity 
to decide our future, and 


_ live as free human beings. If - ; 


we are going to subsidize 
corporations, why not re- 
quire them to act in the in- 
terest of the American peo- 
ple instead of in the in- 
terests of a select few? 

The oil we need won't 
simply come from the 
heavens; the solution to our 


. energy and economic woes 


just might. ~ 


WN 


WS 
X's 


Purchase any pair of 1981 skis and you can buy the bindings for just $10! Choose from high.perfor- 
mance/racing or recreational skis by Kastle, Dynastar, Rossignol, K-2 and Olin. We’ll select the appropriate 
binding—you pay just $10 more! Bindings include Look, Salomon, and Besser (from junior beginner to top: 
recreational/racing). And when you visit, be sure to check out the great selection of 1981 ski gear! 


Binding offer good Saturday, Sept. 20 only in Burling- 
ton. Also available Sept. 20 & 21 at our new shop in 
Waitsfield at Rt. 17 and German Flats Rd. 


Offer good only while supply lasts! 


65 Main St. ¢ 862-2282 
Open Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9; Tues-Thurs. 9:30-6; Sat. 9-5 
We will be open Sunday, Sept. 20, only 10 - 6 for this sale. 
Also in Waitsfield at Rt. 17 and German Flats Rd. 





Campus profiles series 
Piet director seeks mutual respect 


New 


by Wendy Lambert 

“Positive changes’’ are 
what the new Director of 
Safety and Security, Donald 
R. Sutton, is looking for in 
the upcoming academic 
year. Sutton moved over to 
the security department, fol- 
lowing several years as 
supervisor of buildings and 
grounds, as a challenge. 

“This is not a police de- 
partment,"’ stated Sutton. 
“We are looking to work 
with and help the students 
on campus.” 

Sutton’s goal is to gain 
the respect of students in 
matters of safety and securi- 
ty on campus, and hopefully 
get students to think twice 
about problems pertaining 
to them. 

“We (the administration) 
want every student to get a 
good education, and be safe 
in doing it,’ said Sutton. He 
was quick to add, though, 
that the students have a re- 
sponsibility as well. He 
pointed out that rules of the 
college are made by the 
students and _ students 
should abide by them. 

Sutton is also concerned 


. with keeping his staff which 





currently includes 15 stu- 
dents, nine officers and him- 
self, well trained. He 
believes his key people 
would learn more about the 
problems of’the college cam- 
pus and how to deal with 


; _ them. 


Pabst and 
Budweiser 





Don Sutton 


Sutton feels continuous 
training may prevent prob- 
lems such as overzealous- 
ness, and weekly ‘‘rap ses- 
sions’ will keep the entire 
staff informed about new 
ideas and problems. 

Since coming to St. 
Michael’s in 1967, Sutton 
has built his reputation on 
fighting for and working 
with students. In 1970, 
while he was dean of 
students, Sutton saw the 
need for and established the 


St. Michael’s Fire and Res- 
cue Squad, one of the first 
such student units in the 


‘United States. In that same 


year Sutton began his 
10-year struggle to see the 
Rathskeller Bill become a 
reality, which got St. 
Michael's the first college 
rathskeller in the state. 

In May 1975, Sutton was 
presented with an honorary 
Master of Arts degree for 
his services to the St. 
Michael’s community. 
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It is the involvement with 
students, Sutton continued, 
that he is really after, and if 
he can gain their respect in 


nail RO a 


to respect the students’ 
rights. 
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‘OWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 








RUGG'S TAVERN 


149 Elmwood Ave. and North St., Burl. 


Mon-Fri 
Sat. & Sun. 


Our Hours 


3 pm-closing 
12 pm-closing 


HAPPY HOUR 


(Mon-Fri 


25¢ Draft 
$1.00 Pitcher 


4 pm-7 pm) 


Well Drinks 
Dog and Draft 


SOCOOSSSOSSSSHOSSHOSSSSHSOSSHSSH SS HHS HSSHSHSHSSHSSSHSSHHSSHSHSHOHHSOSSSHSSHHHSSHHHHHSHSHHSSHSSSHSHSHSHHHHHHSHSHOSHOHOOOE 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Thurs: 


Rum and Coke... 


Cape Codder 
or Sea Breeze... 


Bottled Beer 
(except Molson, Mich., 
LADIES NIGHT 
25¢ off all 


imports) - 


(8 pm-closing) 


75¢ 


75¢ 


60¢ 


drinks 





Free Chili (5 pm-7 pm) 


Wild Turkey 
or Jack Daniels. $1.00 


Progressive Drafts 


Ist hour-15¢ 
2nd hour-25¢ 
3rd hour-35¢ 


(8 pm-11 pm) 


what he does, he will be glad . 


‘ 
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Soccer blanks Hawthorne | 


Soccer Coach Bill Willey’s 
revamped offense pounded 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Col- 
lege for 25 shots and seven 
goals as the Purple Knights 
rode to a 7-0 opening vic- 
tory. 

“JT didn’t expect that 
many goals,’’ Willey said. 
“Based on the competition, 
I thought we’d get three or 
four.”’ 

Coach Willey showed a 
facet of the team that has 
been lacking in the past — 
depth. With six regulars out, 
St. Michael’s showed no 
weakness. ‘‘We have enough 
depth so we don’t have to 
rush our injured players 
(back into the lineup),’’ he 
said. 

Left wing Jeff Currier, 
right wing Paul Kenny and 
center forward Steve Mc- 
Cullough combined for five 
goals and three assists as 
SMC dominated play from 
the opening whistle. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
rarely able to cross midfield 


se 


The Only 


in the first 45 minutes of 
play. 

Currier, a junior transfer, 
opened scoring for SMC at 
24:04. Taking an excellent 
feed at midfield from 
freshman Mike Hatch, Cur- 


rier outraced a defenseman, 


cut across the top of the 
penalty box and blasted a 
shot into the lower left-hand 
corner. 

Kenny, substituting for 
injured John Bankovich, 
scored on a header at 35:12, 
with. McCullough | getting 
the assist. Two minutes 
later McCullough assisted 
Kenny as his curving drive 
landed just inside the left 
post. 

McCullough scored the 
final goal of the half at 44:02 
when the Hawthorne goalie 
misplaced a slow roller, let- 
ting it trickle underneath 
him and into the net. 

Willey cited McCullough, 
a senior, as a dominating 
force around the opponents’ 
goal. ‘‘‘Mac’ played an ex- 


cellent game and will make 


an excellent. striker,’’ the 
coach said. 


ts, 
Cs 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


is in 


WINOOSKI 


Yy, 


Where You Save By the Case 


\ 8 
QO 


TAKE A RIDE TO 


159 PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION 
879-1224 


Hours 


Sun-Tues. 10-12pm 


248 N. Main STREET Wed.- Thurs. 10-lam 


BARRE 
476-8441 


¢ 


Fri., Sat. 


10-2am 





The second half was more 
territorially balanced as 
Hawthorne crossed the mid- 
field more often, but was 
still unable to mount any 


, serious offensive threat. 


SMC goalie Tim Fortier 
recorded his fourth career 
shutout with five saves. 
Currier added his second 
goal at 23:30 as he drilled a 
shot from the top of the 
penalty box over the 
outstretched hands of a new 
Hawthorne goalie. Bob 


Manning was credited for a’ - } 


goal at 14:20 when a 
Hawthorne defenseman 
scored on his own net. 

Brian French _ scored 
SMC’s final goal with a shot 
fired at point bland-range in- 
to the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the net. The assist 
went to Mike Hatch. 


Golf 
drops 
match 


by Mark Burky 


The golf team opened the 


1980 golf season at the Bur- 
lington Country Club, drop- 
ping its first match of the 


year to the University of 


Vermont. 

The team medal score was 
417-400. Each school fielded 
10 players and the five low- 
est scores were tallied. The 
Purple Knight’s first indivi- 
dual medalist was sopho- 
more Chris Alberti, who 
finished the par 71 course 
with an 80. Second for the 
Knights was freshman Ray 
Lynch with an 82. Seniors 
Jerry Millane and Mike 
O’Donnell carded 84’s, while 
senior George Riley finished 
with an 87. 

The team’s next competi- 


tion will be Tuesday, Sept. — 


23 in the Goss Tournament. 
The tournament, featuring 
all the colleges in the state, 


_ will be held at the Burling- 
ton Country Club at 1 p.m. © 


Head to Head Competition 








Mike Scanlon and a Nathaniel Hawthorne player make contact 
during last Thursday’s convincing 4-0 victory over the visiting team. _ 


Saturday. 


. The Knights will be facing St. Anslem’s in New Hampshire this 


Field hockey promising — 


by Judy Valente 

The new coach of the col- 
lege field hockey team, 
Gerry Piper, will ‘“‘push”’ her 
players this season and 
“focus on fast breaks and 
fast movements’. by 
everyone.” 

Piper will have 12 return- 
ing veterans included in her 
22-member squad. Leading 
SMC will be senior co-cap- 
tains Grace Taferner and 
Kathy O’Neil. O’Neil, who 
has been a four year starter, 
led the squad last year in of- 
fense with scoring. Taferner 
will give leadership on the 
field and also be an offensive 
threat. 

In preparing for her first 


Coaches named to staff 


by Judy Valente 

Three of the five coaches 
on the St. Michael’s fall 
coaching staff are new addi- 
tions this fall. 

Gerri Piper and Leslie 
Thiede have been chosen to 
direct women’s field hockey 
and volleyball respectively. 
Fred Flanders will coach the 
women’s club soccer team. 

Piper is one of two gradu- 
ate assistants selected by 
the athletic department this 
year. (The other is Peter 
Noonan for skiing.) While 
working on her master’s of 
education and administra- 
tion degree at St. Michael’s, 
Piper will also devote time 
to field hockey and help out 


Suzanne Duprat with 
women’s basketball. She 
brings to the college 10 
years of teaching and 
coaching experience at Blue 
Mountain High School in 
Wells River, Vt. 

Thiede has coached volley- 
ball around the Burlington 
area, including the Burling- 
ton International Games 
this past summer. 

Zafir Bludevich will coach 
cross-country taking over 
for Thomas Obbagy, who 
makes a transition over to 
women’s tennis. Bludevich, 
who is trainer and director 
of intramural sports, was 
named assistant to Athletic 
Director Edward P. Markey 
this summer. 


year in the upcoming sea- 


son, Piper said she’d focus — is 


on the basics. ‘‘I’ll empha- 
size a running style of 
hockey which will include 
fast breaks and fast move- 
ment by everyone,” Piper 
explained. . 

Other team members in- 
clude seniors, Mary Davis 
and Dawn Stanger; juniors, 
Anne McGranaghan and 
Nancy Raymond; sopho- 
mores, Barb Catalano, 
Patricia Davis, Nancy 
Haynes, Bridget Lyons, 
Nancy Lubinsky, Nancy 
O’Shea, and Gail Sullivan; 
and freshmen Leslie Daigle, 
Paige Ducotu, Debbie 
Flagg, Tricia Murray, Paula 
Roche, Janet Scanlau, Lynn 
Taplin, Dawn Taylor and 
Carolyn Toole. 

“I’m going to push them 
as hard as I can and make 
the players do more than 
they ever thought them- 
selves capable of,’ Piper 
remarked. 

Highlights of last year’s 
1-6-4 season included a 5-2 
win over North Country and 
a 2-2 tie with Johnson State 
College which was ranked in 
the Eastern region top 10. 

This year’s 11-game sche- 
dule has home contests 
Sept. 20 against Norwich at 
10:30 a.m.; Sept. 22 against 
Champlain College at 3 p.m.; 
Sept. 24 against Platts- 
burgh State at 3 p.m.; Oct. 
12 against Vanier College at 
1:30 p.m. and Oct. 15 
against UVM “B”’ at 10:30 
a.m. 
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_Michael’s, 


by Mark Kendall 
_ The intramural challenge 
Be ayia will soon be in full sw- 


For Ethos unfamiliar with 
the rules of the competition, 
the challenge board covers 
five athletic events: singles 
tennis, doubles tennis, ping 
pong, pool, one-on-one 
basketball. A participant’s 
name must be placed on the 
challenge board at the Ross 
Sport Center, by Tuesday, 
asa 30. A list of names will 

be prepared and any partici- 
pant can challenge a person 
listed up to three places 
_ ahead of his or her name. 
_ The person being challenged 
must respond within three 
ae of the challenge. All 


se, 8 


participants must play or 
make an effort to play once 
every 10 days. If the 
challenger wins, he or she 
will exchange places with 
the loser. The loser moves 
down one space on the lad- 
der. Should the challenger 
lose, he or she must 
challenge a different person 
or wait to be challenged 
before rechallenging the 
same individual. If a player 
does not play a match within 
the specified period (three 
days challenge or 10 days to 
play), he or she will be mov- 
ed to a lower position by the 
intramural director (or ex- 
change places with the 
challenger). 

Further minor rules of the 
board are as follows: the 


ae 


BE BERET OR ORE ER 





: prane by David Walsh 


Top-ranked Steve hae of SMC’s Tennis Team delivers a 


backhand volley during a practice session last week. The team is 
scheduled to play N.H. College this Saturday on campus. 


Tennis victorious 


by Judy Valente 

Women’s tennis, now a 
varsity team at St. 
won its debut 
match against Norwich on 
Sept. 11 by the slim score of 
4-3. 

Thomas Obbagy, who 
doubles as assistant coach of 
men’s basketball, conducted 
open try-outs the first week 
of Sept. luring in 26 hopefuls 


to fill nine playing positions. 


Obbagy said the well- 
balanced squad is a season- 
ed blend of returnees from 
last year’s club and eager 
first-year players. He said a 


tennis ladder will allow the 


12-member squad to com- 
_ pete for single and double 
spots throughout the six- 


ech season. 


- Junior Ruth Callahan 
holds the top rung, followed 


by. sophomore Mary Beth 


Ps 


Saber, senior Sue Burke, 
junior Mimi Burke, 
freshman Kate Lyons and 
sophomores, Tammy Reilly, 
Margo White and Celeste 
Michel. 

Sophomore Lauri Majors 
and freshman Julie 
McInerney play first 
doubles, with senior Jill 
Dunlop and junior Libby 
Sanford following. Dunlop 
and Sanford are the team’s 
co-captains. 

According to Obbagy, 
Middlebury College, Platt- 
sburgh State, New England 
College and Norwich will of- 
fer the women an opportuni- 
ty to compete against other 
varsity programs. ‘The 
schedule will be an excellent 
base for future development 
of women’s tennis at St. 
Michael’s,”’ Obbagy said. 

The team’ s home debut 
will be Sept. 25 against Plat- 
tsburgh at 2 p.m. 


method of placement on the 
challenge board will be by 
chance (picked out of a hat). 

Participants must arrange 
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their own matches. If an in- 
jury should occur to an in- 
dividual on the ladder, he or 
she must check into the In- 


Challenge board competition to start soon 


tramural Office so he or she 
may be excused. The partici- 
pant must check into the of- 
fice every 10 days. 


‘Zaf thrives’ in new post 


Zafir G. Bludevich has 
been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Athletic 
Director. Bludevich, who is 
the athletic trainer and in- 
tramural director at St. 
Michael’s, was named to the 
post last June by Athletic 
Director Edward P. Markey. 

Markey said he is ‘‘de- 
lighted to have ‘Zaf’ as the 
assistant athletic director.” 
Markey added that ‘‘Zaf 
thrives on work” and is a 
‘tremendous asset to the 
school.” 

Bludevich said he got the 
job by mentioning to Mar- 
key about taking the posi- 
tion which was left vacant 
when Walter Bauman left. 
Bludevich said the job will 
be ‘‘difficult the first year.” 
He said he is trying to free 
some time from his other 
duties as trainer and in- 
tramural director. 


Bludevich mentioned that 
there is a ‘‘possibility’’ of 
four physical education 
classes being added to next 
year's curriculum. He said 
the proposal has been pre- 


sented to the curriculum 


DuUPUD? 


Happy Hour 
3-7 p.m. 


, 
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Crawling distance from campus 





| 
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committee. 

Bludevich came to St. 
Michael's in 1975. He receiv- 
ed a bachelor’s degree and a 
master’s degree from Nor- 
wich University in North- 
field, Vermont. 


VS 


36 Main St. 
Winooski 


ee 


$5.00 off any Permanent or 
$1.50 off any Haircut 


Valid thru Oct. 15, 1980 



































Fr. Thomas Hoar 


Fr. Tom Hoar, S.S.E., a 
graduate of Fordhorn 
University with a master’s 
degree in campus ministry is 
the new director of campus 
ministry at St. Michael’s. 
The former college director 
of special events is a native 
of Quincy, Mass., and a 
graduate of St. Michael’s, 
class of 1973, He has a 
master’s of divinity from St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto 
and was ordained in 1978. 
Fr. Tom sees his role as cam- 
pus minister as one in which 
he will help members of the 
Christian community ‘‘build 
the kingdom at St. 
Michael’s.’”’ His hobby is 
gourmet cooking. 


Saturday-11:30 a.m. 


Sunday-11 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Holy days-11:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


(with this coupon) 
Burlington Square 


é FRACS | 
Command Performance 


Meet your campus ministers 


Sr. Jeanette Serra 


Sr. Jeanette Serra, a new cam- 
pus minister, attended Empire 
State College in New York 
where she received a bachelor’s 
degree in religious studies and 
Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burg where she obtained a 
master’s degree in formative 
spirituality. The member of the 
Society of Sisters of the Church 
is a native of Rocky Point, N.Y. 
who is formerly worked at St. 
Elizabeth’s Church in Hunting- 
ton, N.Y. where she worked in 
the parish religious adult 
center. She considers her job at 
St. Michael’s a challenge to 
prepare students to be active 
Christians. She is interested in 
creative arts and crafts. 


Regular Mass Schedule 


Monday-Friday: 7:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


Reconciliation: 
Monday 
3-4 p.m. and 7-8 p.m. 





Fr. Michael Cronogue 





A native of Fairfield, Conn., 
and a former assistant pastor in 
Selma, Ala., Fr. Mike 
Cronogue, S.S.E., likes being 
assistant director of campus 
ministry because of the college 
environment. He sees his new 
assignment as a new challenge 
because he is working in a com- 
munity in which most members 
are in the same age group. The 
1970 graduate of Northeastern 
University with a master’s of 
divinity in engineering received 
a master’s of divinity from St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto. 
Fr. Mikewas ordained in 1977 
and is interested in music. 
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TOMORROW 


(Saturday) 


at the Fairgrounds in Essex 















THE 
VANGUARD PRESS 


& FRIENDS PRESENT: 





The N-Zones, 
Michael Hurley & friends, | 
Martin Grosswendt & The Homewreckers, 
Kilamanjaro, Rick Norcross and Co., Jon 
Gailmor, Steve Mullaney, Nancy Beaven & 
Jim Ryan, Dan Gillmor, Paul Zaloom, 
Two Penny Circus Mask Demonstration 
and many more guests... 


OIA PAIN OR SHINE =e TE 
SEPT. 20, 1980 11 A.M. - 10:30 P.M. |] 


(Please Bring Your Children!) 
A VARIETY OF CRAFTS PEOPLES WILL BE PLUS- 
EXHIBITING AND SELLING THEIR GOODS e FOODS FROM AROUND THE WORLD, BEER 
PONY RIDES ¢ GYMNASTS e FIRE 





TENTS, ICE CREAM, AND VENDORS OF ALL 
DEPARTMENT @® CLOWNS e¢ JUGGLERS ¢ MAKES, SHAPES & COLORS —: 
COMEDIANS e¢ MIMES @ HOT AIR COME ONE — COME ALL TO: 
BALLOONISTS AND SKYDIVERS (WEATHER 3 


PERMITTING) © AND MORE... 


TICKETS: $6.00 at Gate Children inider 12 Free 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL THE VANGUARD PRESS AT 864-0506 





